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LUMBERERS. 


LumBErers, like poets, are born, not made. It is 
possible to detect one in the nursery by the care with 
which he gathers trash into a wooden box with a pad- 
jock. By and by, you find his box enlarged into a 
chest, wherein he has arranged, with the greatest 
care, as many old penknives, tops, disused school- 
books, and half-ruined toys of all kinds, as might set 
up a small broker. All his money, with no small por- 
tion of his crusts, goes in purchasing such things at 
second-hand from his school-fellows; and any odd 
thing which he finds—and perhaps he is too ready to 
assume a finding—as well as every little present he 
receives—all goes into the chest, there to be gloated 
over as property, not to be legitimately enjoyed. In 
such a youth, we can see the incipient lumberer, as 
clearly as we do the future mechanician in the youth- 
ful maker of water-mills, or the destined artist in him 
who chalks every wall and besketches every bit of 
blank space in his school-books with figures of cows 


‘and horses and his pedagogue’s long nose. 


When the lumberer grows up, the propensity be- 
comes modified by various feelings and accidents of 
situation. One takes to old books, and makes it his 
pride to possess certain out-of-the-way, useless, disre- 
spected treatises, of which only a few copies have been 
preserved, or tall copies of books which other people 
have short, or editions which are only remarkable for 
certain errors, while others are correct, or children’s 
books of three centuries ago, bearing about a thousand 
times their original price. He does not buy that he 
may read, but rather reads (to wit, catalogues) that he 
may buy. He may be the gravest man in the world, 
yet the very apple of his eye will be a collection of 
jest-books. Another becomes a museum-gatherer, and 
rejoices in sixty-sixth copies of the cap worn by 
Charles I. on the scaffold, the ring given by Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Essex, and the bullet which shot Lord 
Nelson. A third gives himself to coins and medals, 
till, with more gold and silver about him than nine- 
teen-twentieths of his neighbours, he becomes poorer 
than the twentieth, and literally starves in the midst 
of plenty. Very respectable men are they all—only 
@ little whimsical each in his own way, and requiring 
to be rather sharply looked after when brought into 
contact with the objects of their respective manias. 

The lumbering spirit is fundamentally a love of 
acquiring and possessing, with very little regard to 
the intrinsic value or the utility of the things acquired. 
The domestic lumberer-—a leading species of the class 
—are well-known fer their purchasing all sorts of 
things which they ao not need, if it only be made to 
appear that these things are great bargains. Eager to 
save money, and to make it go as far as possible, they 
allow their acquisitiveness to be dazzled by the low 
price at which the things are going, without one other 
thought about the matter. We have heard many 
amusing anecdotes of the lumbering mania, but none 
which appeared to us so good as the following. A 
worthy citizen who dwelt in Portsburgh—that sub- 
urb of Edinburgh famous for the nativity of a cer- 
tain Ritchie Moniplies of Castle Collops—was one 
‘day in the Castle, when a sale of useless regimental 
stores was going on. A lot of old drums was put up, 
thirty at least in number. The bids were low and 
slow. Our citizen, with all his avidity for bargains, 
had thought it preposterous to offer for a parcel of 
drums; but when he saw them about to be knocked 
down for hardly a shilling a-piece, the spirit rose 
within him. He bid, and the drums were his. The 
consequences of the introduction of so many engines 
of noise into a family which included six lads from 


nine to sixteen years of age, may be faintly ima- 
gined. But this was not all. It being a time of war, 
the whole generation of boys was infected with the 
mania of playing at soldiers, and there was a Ports- 
burgh corps, in which the sons of our friend bore a 
distinguished part. In a little timo, these rascals had 
contrived to get hold of the whole thirty drums, with 
which, of course, they paraded round and round and 
round the whole neighbourhood every evening, till the 
elderly people were like to go distracted with the 
annoyance. We believe the city authorities had at 
last to interfere for the disarmament of the corps— 
that is, to deprive them of the instruments so de- 
structive of all peace and quiet. The ultimate destiny 
of the drums has escaped us. 

Descending from my literary to my personal cha- 
racter, I must beg my readers to understand that Mrs 
Balderstone, being one of your excessively careful and 
economical wives, is a little of a lumberer. The 
country town in which we live is provided with a bell- 
man and a drummer, whose duty it is to make oral 
proclamations of things lost and found, sales of stand- 
ing crops and lettings of grass parks, and roups of 
shop goods and household furniture. I observe that, 
whenever either the bell or the drum is heard in the 
street, Mrs B., no matter though in the homeliest of 
morning caps, throws up the parlour window, and 
precipitating herself half out into the street, is in- 
stantly absorbed in the business of listening. The 
bellman being old and feeble of voice, and the drummer 
choosing to bestriddle his nose with a pair of old spec- 
tacles, which hold on by pinching, I am safe to de- 
clare that I never yet could make out two consecutive 
words of any of their announcements ; but eagerness 
sharpens the senses, and I invariably find that Mrs 
Balderstone picks up the whole. The children are at 
school, or otherwise disposed of, and there can of 
course be no harm in taking a peep of the bankrupt 
stock of mercery announced for sale, particularly as it 
is on the way to the butcher-market, to which my 
lady goes at any rate. She has been thinking for some 
time of a new shawl and muff, and she believes that 
I would not be the worse myself of a few new hand- 
kerchiefs. At a sale these things may be had for half 
nothing. It is also possible that we might get a bar- 
gain of a new umbrella, to replace the one that I lately 
left I never could tell where. [It is a great art to re- 
mind Mr B. occasionally of his delinquencies, though, 
to do myself justice, they almost all come under the 
category of simple stupidity.] Accordingly, in lessthan 
half an hour, and long before her usual time of going 
abroad, I see Mrs B. sally forth with a quickness of 
step, and determination of look, that betray the spirit 
working within. I follow her not to the place of Aw- 
ful Sacrifices ; but, when we meet again before dinner, 
I get a full account of the transactions of tne day. 
There were no shawls, and the muffs were all gone ; 
but she has secured a sheaf of the most delightful 
handkerchiefs for me—real India, worth at least eight 
shillings a-piece ; got them for only four. These 
are found afterwards to be Paisley, not India, and 
worth no more than their cost. Instead of an um- 
brella, she has, surprising to relate, bought me a hat— 
a beautiful article, real beaver, just about my size, 
costing only ten shillings; whereas one, which I lately 
bought for myself (this is another sly hit, but take no 
notice), had cost six-and-twenty, and was shabby in 
three months. The subsequent history of the hat is, 
that, finding it won’t cover more than my propensities 
and moral faculties, leaving the intellectual organs to 
shift for themselves, I seck to get it exchanged at the 
sale-room ; but all the other hats have by this time 


taken themselves off, so that I am forced to carry it 


with a very bad grace to a regular shopkeeper, who, 
by way of a great favour, takes it as representing five 
shillings in the price of one of his own hats, for which 
I am charged six-and-twenty as before. But these 
are not all my wife’s purchases. I find that, though 
in the morning she only felt the need of a shawl and 
muff, she has come in mind of a vast number of need- 
ful articles since, as Ayrshire-work frills, ribbons, 
gloves, and so forth. All of these things she has got 
for mere trifles. For example, the dozen pairs of 
gloves cost in all but three shillings, which certainly 
appears to be a great bargain, for the gloves look as 
if they were decent honest gloves, and no intake. 
But alas! only two pairs fit, and all the rest have to be 
given away as presents. The ribbons, in like manner, 
are found useless, being only suitable for young and 
unmarried ladies—so they are also as so much lost. I 
need scarcely say, it is seldom that we get as much 
good out of a lot of such bargains, as from the same 
money spent in an ordinary shop, upon articles for 
which the want has been felt, and the supply of which 
is deliberately gone about. 

On another day, a sale of the household goods of 
some poor family is advertised to take , and sure as 
the hour arrives, my wife proceeds dismal scene, 
the natural pity of her heart absorbed in the eagerness ~ 
of her desire for bargains. All the auctioneers, I be- 
lieve, know her, and she is sure to be asked to come 
forward into any advantageous post that the man can 
point out ; and often does the rogue make sly appeals 
to her when he finds anything going rather low. I 
do believe it is a serious pain to her, when a thing is 
hanging at an evidently low price, that she remem- 
bers having more than a superfluity of it already, and 
therefore is forced to deny herself the pleasure of 
appropriating it; for such is sometimes the case. 
Often and often, however, is she tempted to bid when 
prudence would say no; sometimes from a disinter- 
ested wish to see things go at proper prices ; some- 
times to spite rival bargain-hunters ; perhaps, in some 
instances, from mere instinct and habit. And it is 
edifying to see how, on such occasions, she lays aside 
all over-fine notions, shakes up tick beds, handles 
kitchen articles, and consults with the auctioneer’s 
wife. A great part of the pleasure of the affair con- 
‘sists in astonishing me in the evening with a parade 
of such of her purchases as may be supposed to be level 
to my comprehension. One after another, she holds 
them up before my eyes, with the question, And what 
do you think I paid for this? Generally, were I 
inclined, I would put a low enough figure upon them ; 
but I hate to disappoint any one, when a word will 
make them happy ; so I usually answer by mention- 
ing a price rather above than under the mark, which, 
of course, delights her extremely. One day, amongst 
her purchases, was a small time-piece of moulded 
brass, with a handle at the top, evidently a pet article 
with her. Well, say what you think I ought to have 
paid for this? I inspected the thing, and said, Why, 
it would be a fair bargain at two guineas. How 
candid! she exclaimed ; it was only nine shillings! 
Nine shillings! I involuntarily held up my hands 
with a real astonishment, and thought she had made 
a hit for once. It was wound up, and put upon the 
mantel-piece, to the admiration of all the children 
and every one who came in, and regularly was every- 
body subjected to a process of astonishment by having 
the price told to them. For about two days, the 
time-piece did not lose more than five minutes in the 
hour. I was called to put the regulator to rights, 
which I did to the best of my ability ; but next day, 
in the middle of its term of operation, the piece 
stopped. It then travelled to the watchmaker’s, and 
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Harlequin might have jumped through, leant pen- 
sively against ; and round tab! 
endeavoured to preserve a —— upon 
two and a at an average to The scene 
inegethar fe so ludicrous a commentary upon my 
worthy spouse’s that I sat do 


that I got a rather awk 
mentiona’ led as any of the 
articles which provoked my risibility. 
As was the case with my worthy friend the Vicar 
of Wakefield—for he is everybody’s friend—I do not 
observe that we grow any richer by all my spouse’s 
thine wbie 
a thing which we ly at a price ider- 
ey below the proper standard ; but generally, her 
are totally uired by us, and therefore 
any many of them not worth the por- 
fee i them home. Even when she 
a useful article cheap, I question if we are alto- 
5 ers ; for it must be remembered that the 
0 
her 


= 


as with her husband. It is only 
vils of our case, that the haunting of cheap 
pts her to desert her home at an important 
the day, leaving the children not just so 
rintended as they ought to be, and the ser- 
act pretty much as they please. Another is 
in deterioration of temper on being thwarted 
biddings by sisters in the same enthusiasm, not 
whom would she have the least compunction, 
believe, in quieting with a bare bodkin. t it is 
unnecessary to pursue the specialties of what is ob- 
viously a bad case ; and I therefore sum up with the 
simple declaration of my opinion, that, if we had 
always purchased what we wanted when it was wanted, 
at the fone of respectable tradesmen, we should have 
been considerably richer to-day, and spared ourselves 
‘@ few heart-burnings and vexations which I would 
‘now rather forget remember. 
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LIFE IN MEXICO’ 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


‘WE left. off with a joke on the universal fondness 
for fireworks and 


—— fitted for the serious business of setting 
up managing 3 constitutional government. How- 
ever, our authoress re us—* Dere is notink like 


‘mother or child, the struggle was a 


hened series 
petty efforts, ive of much ring, and loss 
of and property, deterioration of social condi 
and the unsettlement of eve i First came “ the 
revolution of Dolores of 1810, with continuations and 
by M and ysation of 1819; the 
revolution of Yturbide in 1 


the occurtence of the article at the sale | his 
, and time is money with the mistress | ¥ 


A revolution in Mexico is called a 
little difficulty. Madame 
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All uare are planted wi 
non, and it is pretended the revolutionary party 
arms to the léperos. The cannon are roaring 


president by his party. The the square 
oabd to bo strewed with deed und wounded. ‘There 


morning by the wife of one of our soldiers, who 
i ir, to tell us that both her husband and 


The agains 
kill people in their beds, in streets entirely out of that 
direction ; while this intended for the citadel, 


the roaring of cannon, and fi 


devastativn that must have taken pia we find to our 
amazement that nothing decisive occurred. T 
noise last night was mere , and half the 


It is no f evening, and again they announce an attack 
upon the but I do not believe them, and listen 
to the cannon with tolerable tranquillity. 
families continue to pass by, leavi i 
poor shopkeepers are to be pitied. i 
cessation of trade, one at least has been shot, and 
others plundered. A truce of two hours was granted 
this aftersioon, to bury the dead, who were carried out 
of the palace. 

This peiace, as we are afterwards told, * has become 
@ sieve, and 


le 
HI 
PRES 


| 
t 


phenomena.” 


appearance, worthy e encomium pron 

by our authoress—“ an honest man and brave soldier ;” 
but not gifted with that vigour of mind, or, more 
properly speaking, stern severity necessary in times of 


and for ruling the wild demoe of which he 
was nominally the head he 


was succeeded, after the revolution of July 
1840, eer political rival, Antonio de Santa 
Anna. Of this distinguished individual ie C—— 


records some scattered notices not destitute of interest. 


rating, 
nowing no- 


expression of his eye was startling, especiall 
spoke of his leg, which is cut off below the 
his manners he was quiet and gentlemanlike, and alto- 
gether a more polished hero than I had expected to 
see. To judge from the past, he will not long remain 
in his present state of inaction, besides having within 
him, according to Zavala, ‘a principle of action for 
ever impelling him forward.’” 

Santa Anna lost his leg in an action on the 5th of 
was buried with pomp solemnity in cemetery 
of St Paul, in Mexico. Although thus lamed, the 

contrives to hobble, with considerable alacrity, 

means of an artificial and neatly booted stump. 

“ Having,” says areas C—, in her — gos- 
siping way, “ sto carriage on the way home, 
ata » Sn her 5 we saw Santa Anna’s leg lying on the 
counter, and observed it with due respect, as the prop 
of a hero. With this leg, which is fitted with a very 
handsome boot, he reviews his troops next Sunday, 
putting his best foot foremost ; for generally, he merely 
wears an unadorned wooden leg. The shoemaker, a 
Spaniard, whom 1 can recommend to all customers as 
the most imperti individual I ever encountered, 
was ing in a blustering manner with a gentleman 
who had brought a message from the general, desiring 
some alteration in the boot ; and wound up by mut- 
tering, as the messenger left the shop, ‘He shall 


either wear it as it is, or review the troops next Sun- 
day without his leg !’” ; 

From Santa Anna we may pass on to the authoress’s 
, one 


curious and characteristic notices of Hevillagi 
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| then it returned ; and then it went too fast, and then iento, | , a 
too slow ; and then it went to the watchmaker's 
again ; and then I paid an cecount of thirty shillings 
for repairing it and, nally, being found totally incor | 
rigible, it was laid aside, it might at least not be 
——— always before us. 
‘ a a | 
y extensive not been mornin 
ee oe There I beheld a most astonishing | ment o } 
collection of useless articles, which Mrs Balderstone ace, ; 
had in the course of time stored up. Old footless 
chairs ied tea- with broken ts. Look- . esiring th 
Sertaseoe which dunosted most hideously the divine our two old soldiers, who put on their 
image, consociated with worm-eaten blankets. Pieces old uniforms, and set out quite pleased. Some say it 
of oil-cloth of the most odd shapes, originally fitted | will end in a few hours—others, on 
to iar-angled lobbies and portions of passages | and bloody contest. Some are assured that it 
Der, I nta Anna will come on directly and usurp 
ably over a pile of old books, whic as i say > oy 3 
| schoo! for fifty years. Oil-paintings containi the street. Indians are hurrying back to e president, whose hapless fate it was, in the 
steed wp . | villages in double-quick trot. As we are not in the 
- wl with coal-skuttles long unconscious of handles. | centre of the city, our position for the present is very and, y, to put up with a lodging in the convent of 
aded caricature-covered fire-screens, with holes which | safe, all the cannon being directed towards the palace. | San Augustin, was General Anastasio Bustamante. 
In the course of the past winter, we were honoured 
. ay visit from this gentleman, during his excur- 
ae Scotland with his friend Senor Gutier- 
| now. ong the s peopie are § ng on riez E and readily concur in the opinion, that 
baleonies, looking anxiously in the direction of the | such a man was thrown away on the disorderly crew 
palace, or collected in groups before the doors; and | calling itself the Mexican nation. Bustamante, who 
and fairly laughed outright; nor would my mirth, the azoteas, which are out of the line of fire, are | is beyond the meridian of life, is a person of short 
ps, have speedily come to an end, if it had not | covered with men. They are ringing the tocsin ; | stature, with a dark and pleasing countenance, ex- 
; c firing without 
one of her wise purchases—gave way under me, 80 tesvaption. 1 have. spent. the day standing on. the 
balcony, looking at the smoke, and listening to the 
| 
| Was @ Orr! © Lis 
| with the roaring of the cannon, it sounded like a strife 
between heavenly and earthly artillery. We - 
fs not a ve ight, especially without our so 
isa bright moon, so night | Personally, Santa Anna is “a gentlemanly, good- 
brings no interruption to the firing and slaughter. looking, quietly-dressed, rather melancholy-looking 
16th.—Our first news was brought very early this | person, apparently somewhat of an invalid. He-hasa « 
sallow complexion. 
and an interesting expression of face. 
' comrade are sho ough no ed ; ey | thing of his past history, one would have said, A philo- 
re amongst the first who fell; and she came to | sopher, living in — retirement—one who had 
intreat C——n to prevent their being sent to the | tried the world, and found that all was vanity—one 
. | hospital. It is that Bustamante has escaped, | who had suffered ingratitude, and who, if he were ever ’ 
and that he fought his way, sword in hand, through 
the soldiers who apenelt him in his apartment. | so, Cincinnatus-like, to benefit his country. It is 
Almonte, at all events, is at the head of his troops. | strange how frequently this expression of philosophic 
The balls have entered many houses in the square. | resignation, of placid sadness, is to be remarked on the 
It must be terribly dangerous Steevube live there.” countenances of the deepest, most ambitious, and most 
Passing over a number of proclamations pro and | designing men. It was only now and then that the 
con, beginning “ Fellow-Citizens,” “Companions in 
out a few more passages wo uoting. just | 
opposite, called out to me that a shell.has just failen | 
in her i and that her husband had but time to 
takes its flight to San Cosmé! Both parties seem to 
be fighting the city, instead of each other; and this 
| manner of firing from behind parapets, and from 
novel plan to up @ continual cann i 
| 
readily be conjectured that a people whose highest nearer the 
amusement is in pyrotechnic exhibitions, are not Mfter passing a sleepless night, listening to 
uring to ourselves the 
erying, as the old perruquier observed, when he set out | 
heen, ef cannons were fired in the air. 
vention, which he trusted to have been itted to 
gracions majesty Coorge IV.” 
is nothing like trying. So the Spanish colo- 
‘nists in Mexico tried to shake off the yoke of the 
ond us tt. to have been, uncer- 
: tain which had the least share of common sense, 
of the old Spanish viceroys, honoured for his justice, 
| renowned for his readiness of wit, and held in terror 
for his severity. 
the break of day horrible spectacles are seenof groups | “A some combination of 
st men, circumstances, found hi in difficulties, and in im- 
de liberted) given by those generals‘ benemeritos do la a child.” e have, she again observes, “just come | mediate want of a small sum of money. Don —— being 
is? Santa and Victoria, in 1822; the in from a drive. ‘The palace and houses near it are | her compadre [godfather], and a respectable merchant, 
ar gnarl reg Bima in “ss 1824: the hor- certainly in a melancholy condition. The palace, | she went to him to state her necessities, and offered him 
of the m in which Mexi with its innumerable smashed windows and battered | a case of valuable jewels as security for 
on of te walls, loolxs as. if it had become stone-blind in conse- lowes ollars. 
Fin 1886+ and the lass Pl ion of the quence of having the small-pox. Broken windows and agreed, and the bargain was concluded without 
i ee can eee one walls full of holes characterise all the streets in that | any written document, the lady depositing her jewels 
ty lll Tongan gp yee Riper forms of | direction, 'yet there is less real damage done than | and receiving the sum. At the end of a few months, 
well this for a beginni constitutions. been expected, after such a furious firing | her temporary difficulties 
Rastience unciamiento came to a close on the 27th. jewels. man readily receiv 
The goveshment was triumphant. We have,” says | but declared to his astonished madre, that, as to the 
: Mall. 643, (The name of the lady, we understand, is Madame | the o Sy date anno Funai jewels, he had never heard of them, and that no such 
Calderon de la Barca—an English woman.) : nouncing, that the of this capital has ter- | transaction had taken place. ‘Ihe senora, indignant 
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excellency.’ 


ically, holding it 


by to deliver 
bearer a case of jewels which he had there. 
viceroy returned to the apartment where he had left 


ou acquainted with the 
Intimately, sir; she is my comadre. 
‘Did you lend her eight hundred dollars at such a 
date? ‘Ldid’ ‘ Did she give you a case of jewels in 
pledge? ‘Never, said 
*The money was lent without any security, ly 
as an act of friendship; and she has invented a story 
concerning some jewels, which has not the slightest 
foundation.’ In vain the vi him to re- 


The merchant, 
with oaths, persisted in his denial. The viceroy left 
the room suddenly, and returned with the jewel-case 


cma next morning, eight hundred dollars, with 
five hundred i 


e more, which he did, and which were, by 
the viceroy’s order, distributed amongst the hospitals. 
His exce is said to have added a severe repri- 


mand to the lady, for having made ‘a bargain without 


writing 
i our authoress continues, “ iy 
went about incog., attended by one or two aides-de- 
hic’ another Haroun Al 


Raschid, n i 
den abuses. By his orders, no monk could be out of 
his convent after vespers. Walking one evening a.iong 
isco, g re long appoi.t 
heur. The viceroy walked di to the convint, 
and on making himself known, was received by ‘he 
abbot with all due respect. ‘How many monks have 
you in your convent, father? asked the viceroy. 
‘ Fifty, bay exeellency.’ ‘There are now only forty- 
nine. them over; see which is the missing bro- 
ther, and let his name be struck out.’ The list was 
produced, the names called over, and only forty-five 
imonks presented themselves. order of the vice- 
roy, the five who had broken through the rules were 
Alas! could 
his ex cy have lived in these our degenerate days, 
and beheld certain monks of a certain order drinking 
pulque and otherwise di themselves!” Alas! 
also, that Mexico has net now its Revillagigedo to 
clear the country of the thieves, robbers, and assassins, 
with whom it is unhappily beset. “The pestilence of 
robbers which infests the republic,” says Madame 
“has never been eradicated. They are, in fact, 


in the independence, 
waste the county, ent 


bed and bolted the door (her 


sehold utensils, money, 


id having made her swear not to move till they had 
time to leave the village, they paid her no further at- 
tention. The other women, who had given the alarm, 
found no one inclined to move in the middle of the 


night against a y whose numbers their fears had 
The administrador us an amusing account 


this evening of « visit which a band of no fewer than 
thirty robbers once ventured to py this strong and 
well defended hacienda. He was living there alone, 
that is, without the family, and had just barred and 
bolted everything for the night, but had not yet locked 
the outer gate, when, looking out from his window 
into the court-yard by moonlight, he saw a band of 
robbers ride up to the door. He instantly took his 
measures, and seizing the great keys, ran up the little 
stair that leads to the azotea, locking the gate by 
which he passed, — to the captain by name 
(for the robbers were byan chieftain), re- 
quested to know what he wanted at that hour of the 
night. The captain politely begged him to come down 
0 pe he would tell him ; but the agent, strong 
in 


entry. 

pe be content with a small sum of 
in vain. There stood the sturdy administrador on the 
, and there sat the captain on his horse below, 
something like the fox and the crow ; but the agent 
with the k 8 was wiser than the crow and her cheese, 
for no eajobin would induce him to let them out of 
his grasp ; worse than all, shooting him would 
have done them no good. At last the captain, finding 
himself entirely out-witted, took off his hat, politely 


judging. The accomplished Gutierrez Estrada, it 
appears, 


Mexico for 
ing, i -written 
a sie and temperate writen ample, 


| ing in the choicest of temporal 


should 
chief, before it is fitted to enjoy—nay, 
stand the meaning of- freedom. How 
holy to reflect, that such a fine country, abound- 
blessings, should be 


almost perpetual theatre of discord, rapine, and misery. 
Such feelings seem to have passed through the mind 
of our fair authoress when about to leave Mexico, 
upon which she makes the following i 
marks, concluding with a few stanzas which 
propriately terminate our article :—“ 


has much in his power. este a savoir how he will use 
that power. Pe: 
which he has ‘spent on his estate, he may have 
tated to some pu It is singular how, in 
to avoid small evils, we plunge into unknown 
misery. But in the sacred name of Liberty, 
abuse can be tolerated. 


* O fatal name, misleader of mankind, 
Phantom, too radiant and too much adored ! 
Deceitful star, whose beams are bright to blind, 
Although their more benignant influence poured 
The light of glory on the Switzer's sword, 
And hallowed Washington's immortal name. 
Liberty ! thou when absent how deplored, 
And when received, how wasted, till thy name 
oo ; shall mankind ne'er cease to work thee 


every 


Not from the 0.004 in fiercest battle shed, 
Nor deeds heroical as arm can do, 
Is the true strength of manly freedom bred, 
Restraining tyranny and license too, 
The madness of the many and the few. 
Land, whose new beauties I behold revealed, 
Is this not true, and bitter as ‘tis true ? 
The ruined fane, the desolated field, 
The ruffian-haunted road, a solemn answer 


Where look the loftiest Cordilleras down 
From summits hoary with eternal snow 
‘On Montezuma’s venerable town 
And storied vale, and Lake of Mexico; 
These thoughts the shade of melancholy throw 
On all that else were fair, and gay, and grand, 
As nature in her glory can bestow ; 
For never yet, though liberal her hand, 
So variously hath she adorned, enriched one land. 


What boots it that from where the level deep 
Basks in the tropic sun’s o’erpow’ring light, ‘ 
To where yon mountains lift their wintry steep, 
All climes, all seasons, in one land unite ? 
‘What boots it that her buried caves are bright 
With wealth untold of gold or silver ore ? 
While, check’d by anarchy’s perpetual blight, 
Industry trembles’*mid her hard-e 
While rapine riots near in riches stain'’d ? 


O sage regen ! Fs 
Patriots of nimble tongue and systems crude ! * 
How many regal tyrannies combined, 
So many fields of massacre have strew’d, 
As you and your attendant cut-throat brood ? 
Man works no miracles ; long toil, long thought, 
Joined to experience, may achieve much good ; 
But to create new systems out of nought, 
Is fit for Him alone the universe who wrought. 


But what hath such an hour of such a day 
To do with human crimes, or earthly gloom? 
Far wiser to enjoy, while yet we may, 
The mock-bird’s song, the orange flower’s perfume, 
The freshness that the sparkling fountain showers. 
Let nations reach their glory ortheirdoom, 
Spring will return to dress yon orange bowers, 
And flowers will still bloom on, and bards will sing of flowers.’” 


A SCHOOLBOY NEWSPAPER. 


Tue “ march of intellect” is dail ing forth new 
i . Not the least remarkable of is now before 
ub and consists of several numbers of a newspaper, 
written, edited, and printed, by the pupils of a private 
academy in the n of England. The title of this 
boarding-school journal is the Tulketh Hall re 
It comprises four small quarto pages, printed wit 
double columns. After the manner of those boys 
of a larger growth, called “ gentlemen of the press,” 
who belong to the different journals published in va- 
rious of the world, the juvenile conductors of the 
sport it wit ming grace ignity. ‘The gene- 
ene of the work is, like its “= modest. The 
former is moral, instructive, and and there criti- 
cal ; the latter is, one halfpenny per number. 

We have read the nine numbers with which the 
conductors have honoured us; and hoping it may not 
be thought presumptuous by the little critics of ‘Tul- 
keth Hall, we will pronounee, in all humility, an a 
nion on their public labours. But let us first 
them. The heading of the a Mercury, like 
its formidable contemporary the Times newspaper, is 
ornamented with a a tation of the colton 
It is fair to infer, therefore, that the principles of this 
small organ of Tulketh Hall opinion are loyal. Ad- 
vertisements come next ; these are princip: ones 
“Lost” and “Found.” The objects thus advertised 


8s 
at the merchant’s treachery, instantly repaired to the | robbed all whom met. As expellers of the | narchy, with a foreign prince (not named) at its head, 
, ‘estern Solomon, though unable to conceive how it | tween Vera Cruz and the capital, ruined all com- | is afflicted. The proposal of having a king was 
| could be obtained. She was instantly received by a eS eae 
| Revillagigedo, who listened attentively to her account | tical opinions, robbed murdered in all directions. 
of the circumstances. ‘Had you no witnesses?’ said | In 1824,a law was proposed in congress which should : 
| the count. ‘None, replied she. ‘Did no servant | subject all armed bands of robbers to military judges, : 
in or out transaction © one. lor many of ¢ 
pass i a the ion? of hose 
, zi The viceroy reflected a moment. ‘Does your com- rown into prison, : 
: padre smoke?’ ‘ No, sir,’ said the lady, astonished at while their trial 
this irrelevant question, and perhaps the more s0, as prisoned four or 
the eount’s aversion to smoking was so well-known, never brought to 
that none of his smoking subjects a both robbers by 
profession and those bodies of insurgents who were 
any odour of the fragrant which might lurk cee ene amateurs. But whatever measures 
ea ‘Does he take snuff!’ | have taken at different times to eradicate this 
said the viceroy. ‘Yes, your excellency,’ said his | evil, its causes remain, and the idle and unprincipled | possible for us to leave Mexico without regret. It ; 
visitor, who probably feared that for once his excel- | will always take advantage of the disorganized state | requires nothing but a settled government to make it 
lency’s wits were Se ‘ That is sufficient,’ | of the country, to obtain, by force, what they might | one of the firet countries in the world. Santa Anna 
said the viceroy ; ‘retire into adjoining chamber, | gain by honest labour.” Sometimes these predatory 
His who remind one of the tales in Gil Blas, pen 
excellency then despatched a messenger for the mer- | form their office with moderation and politeness. aan 
chant, who immediately presented himself. ‘I have | “As a proof of their occasional moderation, I may ve 
es mention that the ladies of the F——a family, at the ON 
some matters in which your mercantile wledge | time of their emigration, were travelling from Mexico NS 
may be of use tothe state’ The merchant was over- | with a padre, when they were met by a party of rob- ; 
the viceroy | bers or insurgents, who stopped the coach and com- 
entered into conversation with hi m variousaffairs | menced pillaging. ——— other articles of value, 
counssted with lie ‘Guddeuby | they of sliver didhes. The padre ob- 
put his hand first in one poeket, then in the other, Se eee eae long to 
with the air of a man who has mislaid something, | the ladies, but was lent them by a friend, they would 
“Ah! said he, ‘my snuff-box. Exeuse me for a mo- | be obliged to replace it, and requested that one might 
ment, while | go to fetch it from the next room.’ | be left asa pattern. The reasonable creatures in- 
‘Sir? said the merchant, ‘permit_me to have the | stantly returned a dish and acover! Another time, 
honour of offering my box to lis | having completely stripped an English gentleman and 
excellency received it as if in | his servant, and tied them both to a tree, observing 
his hand and talking, till, pretexting some business, he | that the man appeared particularly distressed at the ; 
went out, and calling an officer, desired him to take | loss of his master’s spurs, they politely returned and 
that snuff-box to the merchant’s house, asking his | laid the spurs beside the gentleman.” 
The haciendas, or country-seats, and also the farm- 
houses, are much exposed to the attacks of these des- 
peradees. “There is a pretty farm-house in the ; 
8 ered guest, and remamed m conversation wi village, in which we took shelter the other day from a 
him untilthe officer returned ; and requesting private | shower of rain. The farmers are civil and respectful, 
speech of the viceroy, delivered to him a jewel-case eee 
which he had received from the merehant’s wife. above their station. daughters are a 
Revillagigedo then returned to his fair complainant, | and the house clean and neat. One of the girls gave 
palace, led her into one, where, amongst many objects | paid them last winter. She showed me the little . 
No sooner had | room where she was alone and asleep, when her mo- 
she cast her eyes upon it, than she started forward in | ther and sister, who slept in the chamber adjoining, 
ed and amazement. The viceroy requested her to | being wakened by the breaking in of their door, : 
it there a little longer, and returned to his other ree eee eens oe , and 
’ guest. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ before going further, I wish | she was left in the house alone. She Suapel oan of : 
to hear the truth concerning another affair in which | sroom had no other . 
egress), and there she held a parley with these night . 
visitors, promising to unlock every drawer and closet, : ; ; 
’ if they would wait till she put on her clothes, and j : 
would do her no personal injury. The agreement was 
made, and they kept their word. They cleared the 
house of every article it contained, leaving nothing 
but the blanket in which the girl had wra her- : 
self. All their clothes, hou 
_ everything was carried off with astonishing precision ; 
flect, and not, by adding falsehood to treachery, force ; @ 
in his hand ; at which apparition asto- 
nished merchant changed colour, an entirely lost his 
presence of mind. The viceroy ordered him from his 
presence, with a severe rebuke for his falsehood and : 
treachery, and an order never again to enter the 
| ~ 
the solidity of the his | 
parley in a high tone. captain round, ex- 
amined everything with a — eye, and found 
that it would require a regular siege to make good his 
How far Santa Anna may have it in | power to 
suppress these bands of depredators, and easily consis articles 
the country, our authoress presents us with no means ost universally compose @ 8c y's property, 
he t civil . Sometimes, m the guise of his ets. us we one - G. pro- 
that he has misced “a whtterhafted knife 
they independently with three blades iz.” On another occasion, small 


jects are admitted 
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After an absence of seven weeks, the boys [that is 
to say, the Tulketh Hall public] have now all as- 
sem we hope with a determination of resuming 


Reports of “ public” follow the leader. No- 
thing can be more concise than the st; oat ans 
adopted by the managers of the Tulketh Mer- 
cury. Their articles of intelligence are too short even 
for short-hand ; the most defective memory would 
suffice for the following :— 


* REPORT OF PUBLIC MEETING. 


Moved by R. P., and seconded by W. M., that the 
following be appointed to conduct the Tulketh Hall 
Mercury for the two succeeding months. Hditor— 


W.-M. Sub-Editor—F.M. Printers—S. J. and J. L. | 


Compositors—W. F., F. J., G. G., and J. 8.” 

Every formality for conducting public meetings 
seems ‘~ be strictly complied with on each occasion. 
One instance of this is particularly amusing. In an ac- 
count of a holiday rejoicing, and an excursion to make 
the day pleasant, it is stated that, “on our arrival at 
Tulketh Hall, we were again very much surprised and 
gratified to find that Mrs E. had been so kind as to 
prepare a nice tea. At tea, a vote of thanks to Mr E. 
was moved and seconded, after which we retired to 
rest from our exertions.” The picture involuntarily 

ted to our minds, on ing this paragrap 
public meetings. 


‘was caricature of 
‘We fancy the honourable mover, in a round jacket 
and b Ts) “rising” to his full height of four 
feet odd, to a resolution, the sentiments of 
which would, he very likely observed, find a respon- 
sive echo in the breasts of every hearer. We picture 
him expatiating on the richly-buttered toast, the liberal 
lumps of sugar, the excellent supply of milk. We 
day, an m passing a high eulogium on the 
kindness col liberality of the founder of the feast. 
He sits down amidst foud cries of “hear, hear,” and 
sinks into the private retirement of his chair, to finish 
* slice of plum-cake his speech had interrupted him 


After the pablic meetings for general b the 
r the publi r usiness, 
transactions tf scientific bodies—and very little bodies 
they must be—are reported ; for certain young gen- 
tlemen of Tulketh academy have, it ap 
formed themselves into a “ Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society,” with a set of officers nearly as com- 
lete as that of the Royal Society of literature. Both 
ve their patron, president, treasurer, secretaries, 
curators of mi , curators of anatomy, curators 
of entomology, &c. &c. ; and both publish regular half- 
ly Three of the “transactions” of this 
ly are now before us, very neatly printed at the 


The ‘Tulketh Hall Mercury is evidently conducted 
with strict impartiality, as may be proved from the 
correspondence department. tters on various sub- 
pro as well as con. Its columns, to 
use the motto of the oldest of English newspapers, are 


S a. and influenced by none.” Even 
the ids get a hearing ; for example— 
“ TO THE EDITORS OF THE TULKETH HALL MERCURY. 
Some time since, one of your number gave us a 
card of rules for neatness and order, ie eee time 
recommending us to make use of them. We should 
like cael to give the same advice to you and 
schoolfellows, and beg of you, particularly in your 
to put everything in its place, neatly folded 
up, when you have done with it; and to leave your 
rooms straight and tidy, with the windows o and 
ill save yourselves from i t, us some tro’ 
and sash oblige, your obedient servants— 
The Housemaids.” 
The remainder of this curious little journal is filled 


with miscellaneous information generally interesting 


to the schoolboy world. Notices to correspondents 
come next ; and the whole ends, according to act of 
iament, with the imprint, which runs thus :— 
Printed and Published at the School Press, and 
may be had at the Editor’s Office, Drawing-Room.” 


Seriously, not the but the me- 
chanical“ g of thie Meroury miniature, 


ton d amate bad and 
an ters, are urs, grammar 
literal ene ve rarely occur: the impressions are 


policy 
of allowing this kind of amusement, provided it does 
not entirely su that of the i The 
ement the Tulketh ve em | 
must demand, ap to be judiciously distribu 
over many hands by a periodical change of conduc- 
tors and operatives ; and we _ that.even these 
are not deprived, by their paper, of much of their play. 
Games requiring active exertion are as were hn 
physical training as mental instruction is to intellec- 
tual improvement. Lastly, we this little journal 
as a sign of the times. children will help, when 
they grow up, to mould the manners of next 
generation, and assist, with a thousand other causes 
of greater itude now at work, to make the next 
a temperance-loving, thinking, and reading age. 


THE MUSIC OF THE STREETS. 
PARIS. 


Anovut ten years a composer, who, from 
want of patronage, into pecuniary distress, 
was walking in a bye-street of London, when, much to 
his surprise and annoyance, he heard his last-published 
song resounding from the coarse pipes of a hand-organ. 
To a musical friend, whom he afterwards met, he com- 
plained bitterly of this desecration of a melody, which, 
whatever its merit, he had composed in a moment of 
enthusiasm and sentiment. is friend, on the con- 
, seemed delighted with the news, shook him 
heartily by the hand, and overwhelmed him with con- 
tulations. “ dear sir,” he exclaimed, “ your 
ortune is made ; t pularity of your music is esta- 
blished ; that song will make you celebrated ; it is evi- 
dently a song for ‘ the million,’ or it would never have 
found its way to the barrel of a street-organ.” ‘The 
young musician smiled incredulously. Nevertheless, 
the prophecy has been amply fi That de- 
sponding composer now 3 amongst the most 
pular of British operatic writers ; and he dates his 
success from the hand-organ, which, in — 
i 
rn. 


Street-musicians, therefore, are not to be despised. 
They are the heralds of musical fame. They are, 
ighways yways, to s amon a 
taste (we shall not say w Sap anol ox tal for 
music—to impart adash of art tothe plodding common- 
laces of existence—to infuse into the murky air of 
daily life a breath of poetry. The toiling operative 
threading his way along a crowded thoroug , his 
ears still ringing with the monotonous “ clamp, clamp” 
of the machinery by which he is almost always sur- 
rounded, stops before the street musician to drink in 
some pleasing air ; his ears are refreshed—his spirits 
cheered. ow sweet, also, is native music—if even 
badly ape a stranger in a foreign land. 
Though the hand-organ may not be deemed an instru- 
ment well calculated for exciting mental emotion, yet 
on one occasion it imparted to me sensations of acute 
pleasure. I had been toiling up a hill in a remote 
of France, when, coming to a vi on its brow, 
heard the sounds of a small organ. Italian boy 
was playing his way to d, where foreign artists 
of all grades are so extensively patronised. Perhaps 
my dress, or, more likely, a few words of bad French 
spoken to inquire my way, yon > a me to the organist ; 
and, finishing a waltz in quicker time than even a 
German dancer could have kept, he changed the tune 
to a well-known English air. Surrounded as I had 
been for days with everything that was intensely 
French (for my pedestrian track lay out of the route 
of most tourists), I cannot describe the delightful 
effect the melody had upon me ; and if my purse had 
been as full as my heart, the Italian would have made 
his fortune without proceeding a step further towards 
his destination. But it does not always require rural 
scenes to inspire the same feeling from the same 
cause. Even in the more crowded thoroughfares of 
large cities, a native melody transports the stranger to 
his fatherland. 

To the thoroughbred musician, however, these plea- 
sures are in a measure denied. His educated 
ear makes him critical, and he derives pain rather 
than pleasure from street-music. He has little to sa 
in favour of his peripatetic brethren. He will 
you, that should the melody they profess to perform 

an original phrase, that is sure to be altered to 


penne on the barrel of an organ, or played on any 


bered, or caught up and whistled. Thus, if a melody 


have a novel but distinctive character, that is certain— | police 


ra to the pavement—to be 
out of it by a dilution of unresolved turns, 
common-place cadences, or altered notes. Hence—say 


last few years. The 
name of street-musicians of late become i 
for of a truth they are many. In cities, such as 
London and Paris, they forma remarkable branch of the 


Rue St Honoré, an adagio would stand but a poor 
chance : it would be drowned by the other noises. In 
those crowded and noisy streets, Orpheus himself 
would not be listened to: the conchs of the Tritons 
would prove powerless. The more retired suburbs, 
therefore, are always chosen by peripatetic musicians 
for their promenade concerts. re, they regard the 
ge ways not so much as conveniences for thorough- 

, as proper places for playing the “ Marseillaise 
oe yl or “Home, sweet home.” ‘The pavement is 

ir orchestra ; the houses contain their auditory. 
Their concerts possess one advantage over those of a 
mofe refined order : in the latter case, amateurs are 
obliged to go to hear the music; in the former, the 
music comes to the amateurs. 

My attention has been attracted to this ee by 
an article on “The Music of the Streets of Paris, 
in a well-conducted journal.* Having derived some 
pleasure and much annoyance from the out-door Or- 

heuses of the two t cities of Europe, they have 
mon many occasions the subjects of inquiry, the 
results of which shall now appear. I will commence 
with my French experiences, eked out by the account 
Most Englishmen who step ashore st Calais 
ost Engli who step re at is on a 
Sunday morning, experience a complete shock to 
their notions of moral propriety. The seventh da: 
appears the reverse of a Sabbath. Music resoun 
from all sides. If there be a review of the national 
guards (for which Sunday is always chosen), the band 
of the corps will be heard in the Place, or t square, 
rforming waltzes, marches, and other lively pieces, 
uring church-time. On that day the“ Place” is there- 
fore head quarters of street-music, which gives off, 
to various parts of the town, small detachments of 
singers, organists, and portable pianoforte grinders ; of e 
whom there seems to be a special abundance on Sun- 
day ; for, in France, six days are devoted to business, 
and the seventh to pleasure. But even into business the 
French contrive to infuse alittle pleasure. On market- 
days, for example, a strong muster of itinerant musi- 
cians is certain to be found in most French towns. 
At Boulogne, on one occasion, I observed a man stand- 
ing on an old chair, and singing a ballad to his own 
violin accompaniment. He had a good tenor voice, 
and played the fiddle res bly. When the song 
was over, he oy my from his elevated position, to dis- 
tribute amongst his auditory a quantity of hand-bills. 
With a smile and a bow he handed me one, of which 
I annex a translation. “Gustave Le Clerque (from 
Paris—ex-theatrical artiste), singer, violinist, and poet, 
will be happy to attend feasts on reasonable terms. 
He also composes marriage, christening, and birth-da 
odes on the shortest notice. Gustave pledges hi 
to those who may honour him with their patronage, 
that each poem s be original, and written for the 
occasion, as the names of the parties shall be correctly 
introduced. [Here follows a specimen of poetical 
talent in the form of an ode on Boulogne, which com- 
mences, “O Paris of the north!”] Gustave has also 
the pleasure of announcing, that he gives lessons in 
singing and the violin ; and also has on sale an in-. 
fallible corn-plaster, which is patronised by the Pa- 
risian faculty, and cures the hardest corn in one 
ight. 


hen the stranger arrives in Paris, he will most 
likely be surprised to find that it is searcely possible 
for him to eat oy he absolutely shut himself up) 
in silence. If he dine at a hotel, a company of wan- 
dering minstrels will most certainly strike up at the 
door or window of the eating room. Some of these 
performers are above mediocrity. There were, a few 
years since, a woman, her husband, and child, who 

rformed an agreeable concert at dinner-time at a 
otel in the Rue Vivienne. They all sung either 
together or alternately, and accompanied their voices 
with a guitar and violoncello. The doors of the coffee- 
houses are seldom without a set of singers or players 
doing their worst on the pavement. 

e organ-players of Paris are the earliest on foot ; 
and some of them keep possession of the streets at 
night, when all others have retired. These grind a 
few bars of the eternal Jeune Henri, and then cry out, 
in the most dismal tones, “ Magic lantern !—the new 

iece !” (which has known no change for many years.) 
we are to believe common report, this is not their 
only kind of industry; they not only levy contri- 
butions on your ears and your purse, but are said 
(perhaps untruly) to be in the pay of the secret 
> nder cover of their seemingly harmless 


box-key is found, and will be up on “ suitable the learned in sweet concords, while discoursing on j 
The edvertisoments the ssthetics of street music—it has a tendency to 
usher in the leading articles; and looking to their af to the 
| difference many. But what of that! The ignorance of non- 
between them and editorial manifestoes of the musical people is their bliss. The music pleases, 
| leading European journals. Here isa specimen:— | neatly and cleanly thrown off Dy the juvenile press- “they know not why, and care not wherefore. 
ai men. ——s the whole “work” is in itself a| It is certain that some kind of musical taste has 
curiosity an novelty, and we give every to 
Drawing-Room, August 15, 1842. | the young gentlemen who are from time to con- 
a cerned in its management. 
population. early till bed-hours, t 
eir studies With energy, and repayin good con- ut in exercise every species of musical instrument, ° 
duct the kindness of our worthy master. Some of the | ll the shrill piccolo to the bass trombone and ophe- 
boys have been fishing, some travelling, some betting, cleide. The scenes of their labours lie chiefly in the 
and others employing their time with sports whic suburbs, where there is comparative quiet and re- 
delight a schoolbo on his return from school. Mr E. | tirement. It is manifest that in Cheapside, or the 
(the schoolmarter) has got all his bay in, and his cow 
{ is well with cows. Some of the boys have 
been taking ? nests, and several of them have 
been very - Boe stung. Our gardens were full of 
weeds, but they are now in a state of prosperity, and 
a likely to repay us for our trouble. The list of lectures 
i tember. Mr E. has been so kind as to promise us that 
he will give us a lecture. We have to apologise to 
; our friends for not having more variety in the head- 
j ings ; one or’two small fonts have been ordered, but 
| 
| 
| suit the vulgar tastes of the hearers ; whether it be | j 
} F elegant, sounds strange, and consequently grates 
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portable obj ‘aubourg 
St Antoine, and Cité, are the head quarters of Sa- 
voyards, and hurdy-gurdy and organ players. Every 
morning you may see them setting out in a body, to 
spread themselves over the different parts of the town ; 
to crowd together, eight or ten in a room, 

I Mainzer, “ appointed by 

“T was once,” says Mainzer, “ a) a 
of friends to make p' 
and accordingly went to a noted restaurateur’s at one 
of the barriers of the quartier Latin, frequented b 
young students. Our a necessarily fix 

r a certain day; but the rd refused, point- 
blank, to furnish the banquet ; and on my expressing 
my astonishment at his declining a profitable job, 
he told ~ that his house had been for that 
day for the monthly feast of the beggars of the twelfth 
arrondissement ; ‘ad,’ added he, ‘rather than disap- 
point them, I would lose the marriage feast of a 

rince” ‘This account is fully borne out by o 
his work on the dangerous classes of Paris. He 
gives a full description of these fétes. 

While talking of organ-players, it is impossible to 
omit a popular personage, who has, for three genera- 
tions, delighted the Parisian cockneys, and probably 
will delight them, hereditarily, for twenty generations 
more. allude to the jovial countenance of M. le 
Marquis—that copper-coloured visage, surmounted by 
an enormous worsted wig. The present bearer of the 
title wears, with an —S égagé air, the short 
small-clothes, the yellow-looking white stockings, and 
the bottle-green gold-laced coat, left him by his illus- 
trious progenitor, with his title, arms, and talents. 
He was long the idol of the thoroughfares, for his 
delicious manner of singing and acting the Bourbon- 
naise. In the circle of his numerous auditors, there 
was no resisting the bursts of laughter which gave 
zest to that charming and witty song : it was a chorus 
of ‘Ha, ha, ha’s’ of most contagious hilarity. The 
son has kept pace with the Le ge of improvement, 
and has enlarged the circle of the father’s acquire- 
ments. While an organ-player accompanies the ca- 
terwauling of his better half, who, at the same time, 
thrums on the guitar, the uis himself, with infi- 
nite grace and address, throws his songs in at the win- 
dows up to the fourth floor, taking care to wrap a half- 
penny in the sheet, and pretty sure that it will return 
to him along with a companion ortwo. In the morn- 
ing, when he oem in the square of the Palace of 
Justice, from the Rue St Eloi, his ordinary residence, 
he has the air of a conqueror in a triumphal march. 
When he thinks proper to close his laborious day’s 
work, he takes his pleasure with his companions at the 
wine-shop, and would drink for all, were it not that his 
orchestra, his noble spouse included, are as thirsty as 
himself. I have sometimes seen him, on a fine summer 
evening, at table before the door of a coffee-house in 
the Champs Elysées, treating himself to a concert in 
the open air, and talking to the performers with the 
patronising air of a prince. 

M. le Marquis brings to mind another individual, not 
less amusing and original, who is a whole orchestra in 
his single m. Nobody could turn his body to better 
account t is done by this ingenious artist. His 
right hand turns the handle of an organ, on which 
there is fixed a triangle, which he sounds with his 
left. At his knees he has cymbals, which he clashes 
in cadence, by knocking his knees together, and his 
left elbow is armed with a stick, with which he beats 
a tambourine slung at his back. The movement of 
his head, in playing a Pan’s pipe fastened to his neck, 
sufficient to e of his hat. 

t may be imagin t the physiognomy of a man 
curious of his appearance ; and it is not easy to 
know whether the incessant laughter which he excites 
is caused by his imperturbable gravity, or by the pains 
he takes to make use of every part of his machine. I 
do not know if this original has copies, or if it was 
— that I have 

s accompanied by Pan’s pipes are to 

my + when well played, they produce, in the 
open air, a good effect. In France, the organ-players 
seldom sing: in Germany, they are almost all singers.” 

‘The wear and tear to which the instruments used 

street-musicians are subject, require that they 

uld be of substantial materials and workmanship. 
M. Mainzer pays the following tribute to their manu- 
facturers. “Their violins are brave instruments, of a 
stouter and more substantial make than those used 
by the dandy drawing-room performer. Neither 
winter nor summer, sunshine nor shower, have any 
effect on them ; ir bow requires no nicety of 
handling. If the hair is gone, its place is supplied by 
packthread, and the one does just as well as the 
other. Witness the fiddle and bow of that country- 
woman (@ man, perhaps, in that disguise) who has 
taken her station for twenty years in the avenue of 
the Champs Elysées ; or those of the man in the cotton 
night-cap (once white), whose delicate and ever- 
smiling physiognomy has so often put us in mind of 


Scandal | of admiring 


Potier, the celebrated French comedian. He has 
before him a little iron church, which the uenters 
of the Boulevard Poissonniere have been in habit 
these thirty years, while listening to the 
two or three notes which the and interesting 
artist draws from his Stradivarius. hen he has thus 
succeeded in fixing the attention of the passers-by, he 


keep | shows himself very sensible to handsome conduct on 


their Of the same kind is the violin of the old 
man, planted on the Boulevards, who, instead of a 
church, exposes to view some matches and sticks of 
barley sugar, the makers of which must have belonged 
to a past generation. 

The violoncello has preserved its dignity more than 
the double-bass. The latter instrument sometimes 
mingles its grave accents with the music of the streets ; 
but the has 80 
because, tless, it must be played sitting, a 
seat is not always to be had. However, it takes a 

share in out-of-door music; and in all rural 

ces and merry-makings, it is generally seen perched 

ona either to mark its importance, or use 

the emptiness of the seat gives more vibration to the 
instrument and depth to its tones. 

The clarionet is in great demand among street- 
musicians. You can hardly walk a step without 
meeting one. Sometimes it is a solitary old man, 
crawling along the pavement ; sometimes a blind man 
led by a woman, a child, or a dog. Others have fixed 
stations on the quays or at the gates. Before them, 
sitting on his hind legs, is the faithful cur, holding in 
his mouth the little platter, and watching with keen 
and intelligent looks the persons who pass by. On the 
Pont-Royal you may see one of these little dogs seated 
by the side of a blind man on his knees, and bare- 
headed. ‘The sound of his clarionet is sad and plain- 
tive; his melody has the character of a prayer or, a 

m, and the effect of the whole is very touching. 
he noise of the carriages, and the bustle of the 
crowded not entirely conceal this 
teresting group from the notice of the passenger. 
the melody has moved you—if this picture of hapless 
indigence, assisted by a has made some impres- 
sion on your heart, do not forget the poor little dog 
and his platter ; your offering is not merely an alms, 
it is a debt of gratitude for feelings you have ex- 
perienced.” 

Some of the ambulating orchestras of the venders 
of quack nostrums cut a gorgeous appearance. “I 
have seen a seller of eau-de-cologne dressed in a mag- 
nificent scarlet coat, covered with embroidery, lolling 
at his ease on the cushions of an elegant tilbury, 
and followed ~~. open jiages containing a 
full orchestra. herever they stopped, the proceed- 
ings began by a brilliant morceau, very tolerably exe- 
cuted ; the man in the scarlet coat, rising and turning 
up his sleeves to show to the best advantage his fine 
white ruffles, delivered a pompous speech on the su- 
perior qualities of his water, and the endless list of its 
properties; then, to prove his words, he uncorked one 
of his bottles, poured a drop of the precious liquid into 
a glass of pure water, which instantly assumed the 
abe and consistency of milk. At the same instan 
bal and great drum, horn and trombone, fife an 
ionet, struck up a grand triumphal march, to raise 
to the highest pitch the enthusiasm of the crowd. The 
sale of the bottles was aap «seh but I would not 
swear that there was any difference between their 
contents and the water in the glass used in exhibiting 
their wonderful virtues. I have also seen of late in 
the outer Boulevards, a woman on horseback, who, to 
the sound of a drum, was lecturing, in a monotonous 
taining the knowledge e past, present, and future. 
It the drum, by the clarionet, 
which attracts the cockneys to the wonderful gym- 
nastic exercises of the rope-dancers, the female Her- 
cules, &c., who exhibit under the canopy of heaven, 
and whose only stage is an old carpet spread on the 
public street.” 

So much of the instrumentalists of the Parisian 
streets : let us now glance at the singers. ‘They are 
almost all One, to excite commiseration, 

asses himself off for an old soldier of the empire. 

is dress is a police cap and a pair of uniform panta- 
loons, the colour of which is no longer discoverable. 
His voice sometimes surprises the bystanders with a 
burst which would deafen a miller. Another original 
walks gravely along with a rubicund visage, surrounded 
by a flowing white accompanying on a wretched 
fiddle the quavering of a female companion. There is 
also a poor woman with a child in her arms, who sel- 
dom fails to excite commiseration. She sings a song 
which, tho old and simple, is touching. I ven- 
ture a ion of it :— 


c 


When a cloud passes over 

My sorrow-sear’d brain, 
Memory pictures young days 

To return ne'er 
Pleasing visions of youth 

Smooth my brow, late o’ercast ; 
My tears cease to flow 

‘When I think of the past. 


And my child—when I gaze 
On her beautiful eyes, 

Old memories spring up, 
New emotions arise. 

** Once thy mother was like thee; 
Her visage thou hast.” 

Such the words which recall 
Happy thoughts of the past. 


= mene aid, 
unting want's bitter dart, 
His grateful responses 


The poor, will, at last, 
Treasure up for life’s autumn 
Sweet thoughts of the past. 


he can afford. “Singing is the resource of the German 
emigrants who pass through France on their way to 
America. No sooner does a caravan of them arrive 
in a town, than parties of young boys and girls are 
seen in every street singing at the doors of the houses. 
And thus, from the frontiers of Germany to the port 
of Havre, do | subsist, while endeavouring to reach 
a country beyond the sea, where the industrious work- 
ing his bread by the sweat of his 
row. 

On the boulevards, on the quays, and in the corners 
of the most frequented squares, you will often see 
three or four poor children, with half-a-dozen lighted 
candles ranged round them. Let it rain or snow, or 
freeze till t eir emaciated limbs are stiffened, there 
they remain in the midst of their dimly-lighted circle, 
till the sound of the last carriage dies away. With 
eyes brimful of tears, they sing without ceasing, anxi- 
ously counting the few farthings they have been able 
to pick up; while their father, in some neighbouring 
tavern, is enjoying himself with the receipts of the 
night before. Oh, give something to these poor chil- 
dren—not for the sake of the wretch who uses their 
tender years for the gratification of his brutal appe- 
tite, but in pity to themselves; for, if they fail to 
bring home the expected sum, they are sure to be 
abused, beaten, and deprived of the crust of bread 
which is their only subsistence. 

Turning from this sight, let us look 
at the singers of complaintes. ese generally fre- 
quent country villages, where their music is more 
successful than in large towns. Sometimes, however, 
they wf be met with in Paris, particularly before the 
doors of the churches on certain holidays. Their 
songs (which they accompany on the violin) are of a 
religious kind—the life and adventures of Genevieve 
of Brabant, or of St Roch and his faithful companion ; 
the temptations of St Anthony, or the exploits of the 
famous St Hubert. These complaintes (as they are 
called), printed on grayish paper, and illustrated by 
coarsely-coloured vignettes, bring a very handsome 
profit, though sold very cheap ‘To this traffic they 
join another, which is not less productive, in conse- 
crated beads and rings, containing a.charm against 
the headache.” 

M. Mainzer sums up the street-mulle of Paris by 
saying, that, with few exceptions, it is monotonous, 
noisy, coarse, and annoying. My own experience, 
however, will serve, in another article, to illustrate 
the adage, “there is never a bad so bad but a worse 
may be found ;” for the street-music of London 
sents a picture of musical taste far less pleasing 
that presented by the Paris musical itinerary. 


A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 
BY MRS STONE. 


I HAVE observed that there is scarcely a village or 
hamlet, however small, which does not number amongst 
its inhabitants an idiot, or “ natural 7’ one whose very 
deprivation of the usual attribute of humanity consti- 
tutes his claim on the good offices and kindly notice 
of those around him. This sad and touching appeal 
generally finds its way to the heart. Those even who 
‘are usually careless and unthinking, do not withhold 
the accustomed penny, or the more prized nod of 
recognition or kindly greeting, from the hapless being 
who has the double claim of neighbourhood and mis- 
fortune. 

In one secluded village this chartered individual 
was, I remember, an old woman, very, very old, who 
had been known in her place of habitation for forty 
years as “feckless, but harmless.” At an earlier period, 
she might, perchance, have done somewhat towards her 
own livelihood, but for a long time this had not even 
been thought of. She had a small allowance from the 
parish, and this, with the trifling but often-recurring 
donations of her neighbours, sufficed to keep, as she 
herself, poor creature, expressed it, “soul and body 
together.” She had taken possession (nobody exact] 
remembered when) of a deserted, dilapidated 
windowless and half-roofless. From it nobody could 
induce her to stir... She was often wiled away, but 
regularly returned, and conveyed thither every trifling 
article of property she possessed. So at magite finding 
her immoveable, some of the cottars gave a few eveni 
hours to it, and made the tenement, which consi 
only of one room, ior and there, year 
after year, she continued to abide. 

Her daylight hours were usually spent in rambling 


about the village or on the sea-shore ; sometimes she 
found her he to the kitchens of the better houses 


where she 


always a meal given her, go when she 
seldom she weald stop the 


would ; and not 


— 
ner of a street, or before a house, to watch, without . 
. exciting notice, the persons who come and 80, and ob- Are balm to my heart. 
serve everything of a suspicious appearance. Thus the mortal who succours : 
says still worse things of them. In certain houses ; ™~ 
into which they were called, to give the children the | - 
amusing representation of the new piece called The OO 
Devil’s Tail, 1_have remarked the care taken to _ There are, too, several little girls from Alsace, who : 
ig their national songs, in parts, with sweet voices 
great simplicity of manner, Their harmony is 
such as nature has taught them—such as they have 
heard from childhood. It gives pleasure, neverthe- 
, less, and the workman hastens to give them the trifle ~ 
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delight were extreme. He 
for real courtesy, and returned it with the most elabo- 
rate earnestness. 


ned, gazing vacantly around him, indeed, but 
times with an undeviating modesty 
y, which might have furnished a model to 


F 


LH 
3 


And as, notwithstanding these authoritative claims 
ee many hours of 
his time in sauntering lanes, he was the 
oe of his country neighbours in many a 
sud illy ; 
her 


use, and money he never 

‘now and then he would 

she ‘ bantlins.’” 

ut efficient as he was 6} odd jobs, and for sudden 
i ‘ ula be driven either by 

to sett} + continuously to anything ; 


were so, and were used 


Yet one of these ‘;udden aberrations was at- 
tended with sad results, * 


i on 

till they to the common. It was wasiing-day at 
wor , and in the hurry and bustle, the eon- 
tinued absence of the idiot and the children was not 


GREE 


when a young girl said, that “ most like 
to the pjt for water lilies, of which 
This pit or pond lay in a 


5 

Fe 


the middle in the water, holding the 
till he 


ehild at 
above his head. The boy, who: had 
was hoarse, was standing near the edge of 

of 


As far as could be gathered from the aecount 
little boy, they had gone thither for water lilies, 
in stooping to gather these, Billy had either 
in one of his momen impulses. The babe lay 
a moment on the thickly-clustered broad -leaves 
of the lilies, almost as if in a cradle ; but in an instan 
Billy seemed aware of its situation, and snatched it 
up with a loud ery ; but in his distraction, instead of 
withdrawing from the pond, he rushed to the very 
middle of it. Here all sense seemed to leave him ; 
floundered about in the water ; and though —— 
strides would have brought him to the margi the 
it, he did not take them, nor could the litt 
im towards the edge. One idea 
session of his mind, that of the baby’s — from 
water ; and though crying pi y himse i 
and terror, he never ceased to hold the infant 

rece from the water which he 


The children were fed, and comforted, and put to 
bed, and were no worse. Not so poor Billy. The 
desperate cold he had taken was succeeded 
inflammation, and in three days he was no more. He 
was buried in the parish churchyard ; he had no re- 
lative to follow his corpse ; but at their own earnest 
request, the greater part of the inmates of the work- 
house attended the funeral, and shed some real tears 
of affection and over the idiot’s grave. Need 
shope a public calamity. The vilage of Wynden 

pe as a public calamity. vi 


IS THERE ALCOHOL IN FOOD? 


Some time , a distinguished English prelate was so 
ecteumnehe cates the observation, in reference to the 
Temperance movement, that “as we cannot live without 
g of alcohol in some shape or other, the refrain- 
ing from it, under the forms of ardent spirits, wine, ale, 
beer, &c., was a matter of expediency only ; and thére- 
fore that expediency was the only true ground of absti- 
nence.” A remark so inconsiderate and unfounded on 
actual fact, excited no little surprise, and, as likely to 
———- the Tem cause, ably contro- 
verted by Mr A. C. Isaaes, in a pamphlet just published 
at Shrewsbury. As we think it important, for the sake 
of truth, that the real connexion between alcohol and 
certain materials in which it is said to exist should be 
known, we propose saying a few words on the subject. 
The inference of the worthy prelate seems to have 
been, that as alcohol is contained in bread, sugar, and 
other articles of diet, and is taken without injury through 
these media, it is little else than fastidiousness to refuse 
partaking of it in the fluid form in which it is ordinarily 
presen Never was there a greater fallacy. Alcohol 
does not exist anywhere as a simple mechanical mixture. 
It is not found in bread, sugar, or any other article of 
diet. Something, however, exists in bread, sugar, and 
other materials, which can be made into aleohol, but 
only by an entire or chemical change of substance, 
Starch, or pure farina, sugar, olive oil, wax, resin, oxalic 
acid, and alcohol—some of which are 
and others poisonous—are all composed of the same ele- 
ments, —— speaking. These elements are carbon, 


oxygen, and h , in each case united in different 
proportions. A hundred parts of sugar, foryexamp! 
may be decom into carbon 40, oxygen 53°34, 


hydrogen 6-66—total, 100; while the same number of 
parts of alcohol consists of carbon 51-98, 34°32, 
and hydrogen 1370—total, 100, 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
of a smaller house, when she saw the lady at work | a somewhat amusing instance. On walking along a| ne day Silly Billy had taken a child of afew months 
gitthe open window, aud stay there silently and un- | lane in the neighbourhood, some young ladies per- old to nurse, whilst its mother was engaged, when f 
Serine Se hn me oe Tee eesived Silly Billy, of whom they had not previously | another child, a boy of about four years, came and . 
day, Betty ?” or * How do you ? This was | the slightest knowledge, beset by some idle boys, who begged him to take him into the lane for some flowers. 
quite enough ; she at once opened the garden-gate, lly was quite willing, and off he set with the two 
walked boldly up to the wi , and began a long children, one in his arms, the other by his side, having 
eration, the meaning of which it was utterly impossible received a strict charge from those about him to re- 
‘to guess, but which she would continue much turn very soon, which he promised to do. They got 
vehemence and gesticulation, till the lady put an end into the lane, but the boy was not satisfied ; and t 
' to it by implicitly agreeing with all she said, or was 
‘supposed g her she was “a good a; 
and .” She would depart 
e 
and q noticed ; the mother of the baby naturally enough 
and matter ; but on the following emery concluding that, as usual, when it was her turn to 
ter’s ir house to go to church, they found Billy | wash, some of the other women were taking care of it. 
; , a8 he garden gate. He touched his hat to | Atlength, however, she had time to inquire for it ; 
hbour entered her and then, when its absence was discovered, inquiries 
less, and suffering 
She had latterly that several hours passed sinee the children left 
and she was the workhouse. 
, to the work- in Billy ; 
of, but her hours but when the Cassandra of the workhouse suggested 
quiet and docile, 
night, but never | 
; to commence, a | Sometimes they called him alongside, and conversed 
less, as she was, | very evident ; but sometimestheir brother, more from 
; 1 with some- | thoughtless madeappism than intentional satire, would 
But | correct meltcben I say | touch his hat to him ; then the poor fellow’s pride and 
r has in hes ‘ 
te value to community at 
secret of life,” ma at From this it will be inferred that he was in the 
ropedies-cctyrepibtaedke T would habit of attending church. He never missed. Sun- 
this, and say unhesitatingly, that | shine or storm, winter or summer, he regularly ey heard that they were mght ; t 
is of value to the community among | laboured his way to church; in summer across the | saw, ob, horrible ! there was the idiot standing up to 
; may,’ tis lot theve in winter'by tho lanes. So regular was he, that 
advantage of these around him, do | he served as a c to some of the neighbours. “ It’s 
"Tis | time yet Silty Billy ban ave wore quite | pom 
tly bestows. is useless. yet; ly has no ” were pond. 
bas tte definite use and par- | common remarks. 
se in the eyes of Him who created it ; no sparrow | ther read the A pee nor could he have understood 
" a them if he did read, and he never entered a pew, or 
even sat down. He always took his position near a 
thie } 
- that likeness be marred, disfigured, 
. varily annibilated, be 
7 an idict by sickness or { the imtelbgent beings aroun m, y 
, mighty hand which directed t and why others 
dent to that specific result, influences were 
advantage of those who 1g heart during bis ignorant and unmean- 
. Greumstanced. in 
| ll 
k- 
am not ds 
e sight ct to carry an Important me ; but 
our minds the highest and ma intrusted to him, the master well knew 
ian feeling—humility. It certainly rest nowhere till it was delivered into 
ian graces which er, perhaps, less juite master every i 0! 
‘ object than on the heart itself’ which Who seadiivoiowintingnteabel 
: ill, or a sack of potatoes from the 
; workhouse garden, in turning mangle on a wash- 
ME being! No; the idiot is not useless. er And, over and above all, who so kindly in 
ns, ing care of a child when its mother was en- 
rial | gaged otherwise ! He was dotingly fond of young 
the | children, and they were mostly fond of him ; and silly 
of | and doltish as he was, there was hardly a mother in 
far | the village would have feared to intrust him with her 
day | child. 
yet 
the 
not | F 
utter inefficiency, no | wit’send for “a pen’orth o’ meal” to thicken the broth, 
self in life in the usual | or half-a-pound of soap to finish her wash, and cannot 
it umstanced as he was, he built up | leave her cabin; she calis across the lane to the 
natural, who, with a good-kumoured “ay,” undertakes 
the commission, and takes one of the children with 
him for company. Or tewards evening, as he is 
maundering homeward, if ¢he farmer is rather behind- 
1 & Limited space in its imme-| hand in manuring the fie:1 which must be finished 
’ temperate, and composed, | that night, he calls out to b-m, “ Lend usa hand, mon, 
ely youthful appearance. | will you !” and Silly Billy{sets to with a will at once. 
xty years of age, but did | Remuneration of any sort lie never dreamt of ; clothes 
in stature, and | and 
: gait, his clothes hung loose | wan 
un ; but there was nothing at 
as is often the case. 
tic it certainly was, there was nothing sho 
intelligence which could be coa. 
at all unsightly. He looked merely what he was called, | he was sudden and fitful i% his actions, though always 
grateful, mild, and. He would» ly | 
worki apy‘irently ully, sudden! 
tionate beings upon earth ; had of throw down his tool, and s}4hing could induce him t 
venom or malice in his composition. I believe there | resume it. When nursingjs child, and singing to it | 
is considered to be a lurking vein of mischief, if not ey, be went stop instantaneously, put the child 
of malevolence, in mesh ; but ‘ho wae to the arms of any him, and walk away 
; free from it. never resented an injury, and he | gravely, if not pall ‘ese flights were, of course, 
ae. the result of an unsettled Litsin ; and people knew they | : 
Of the quality, I can give a characteristic and | ENE t:{ them, and Mia not mind | 
| 
Book vi., near the close, 
: Lxum 
x XUM 
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its downward to dissolution.” And if it were'| when used to its: visits to 

error has d with; an- | not artificially y. nature as indeed 

other. “It is not,” observes Mr “sameness: of | she does, wh~x left to her own uno! course, by | adjacent to it. city proper then contained a vast 

elements, but, generally speaking, sameness of proportion x yosing it, effect its destruction.” number of inhabitants it constantly. Now, 

te ts al who can afford it, or whoo Convenience aliows of 
3 in our. 

the whole vegetable world, you will find that. the grand'| wrong, and no time should be lost in its retraction. it, reside airier suburban rg Ba Ne = 


‘by the chemical decom- 
position of sugar, through that peculiar agency called 
y m 


eans of 

lh bodies so operate, under certain circumstances, 
are com ; and t y combining with some one 
or more of the liberated elements, and by leaving the re- 
mainder to enter into other combinations, they destroy 


made up of the same elements, yet there isno nitric acid 


working the system, quickly kill d h 
sy’ quickly us; and hy 
breathed alone would deprive us of life immediately ; but 
the chemical combination of these, in the proportion of 


eight parts of ~—— and one part of hydrogen, produces 


under our | that they would not thrive. It is strange that an 


a town ever has; and that is better than if every 


of time, or with regard to the circumstances under 


the 
CITY-PENT CHILDREN. has much conduced to admit of this beneficial 


absurdity which is palpable to all where animals are 
concerned, should be so little seem when the case is 
that of our fellow-creatures. A vast proportion of the 
children brought up in largetowns are ina predicament 
very little better than that of domestic rabbits with no 
court-yard. It is more particularly the case of the chil- 
dren of the middle classes, for the poor overcome the 


A urely mechanical one. For our we not 
difficulty, by allowing their young ones the freedom ee f showin: : 
of pair g the railways of our time to be the 


paratively roomy and airy houses. Parents of the 
middle classes, living perhaps in a confined situa- 
tion in the centre of a town, with not even access to 
either a front or back yard—too anxious about the 
manners or morals of theit progeny, or about the 
safety of their persons, to allow them to wander abroad 
by themselves—are condemned to keep their children 
within doors for the most of the day, the only excep- 
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Tue publication of a new and cheap edition of “ Ber- 
tha’s Journal” has been the means of bringing under 
our notice the following interesting anecdote. To 


dress, under the care of a nursery-maid, about the 
middle of the day. This walk is very well so far, as 
it exposes the children, for an hour, to as good air as 


period was sent on a visit to her friends in England, 
where she took notice of everything of an inte- 
resting kind, with a view of communicating the. 


hour of the four-and-twenty were spent within doors. sTo CEYLON. 
But it is not sufficient for the purpose, either in point aes 


The last thing that Colonel Travers told us—for I 


| am sorry to say he is gone away—was a pretty little- 
stomach, the gastric juice, all the different which the walk is taken. The children would require ba Bnet ndemneer # Kg lon. ‘ 
substances that make up a meal, the beef, and bread, and | *® spend perhaps a full third of the waking part of hen the pearl-fishing in Condatchy Bay is going 


— crimson fluid, called blood ; as different from 
—— which it was obtained, as light differs 

from ess. Yet who 8a. 

t 


in their passages from ouse to play-gro 

and from the d to the house, as pro 
rabbits observe in their propery 


our fingers, &e. Are these therefore in blood, because they 


moment, —— to conceal about him a few small 

while he thus attracted the attention of 

ntendents, and occasioned some bustle, the 
real thief was able to secrete his prize. 

This contrivance was discovered by one of the poor 

Ceylonese who attended the washing of the 


ou will see, by referring to the preceding 

analysis, that sugar is composed of certain special 

gem of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. Now, it might 
su that, if any other vegetable substance, com- 


supervision of a dame whose only anxiety is to keep 
them from spoiling their fine clothes! Alas, alas, for 
the unfortunate young beings brought up in the 


solely of these elements, could be so acted upon | midst of cities ! life wants one of what | he made it known to the master of the boat, and then’ 
another as to be decomposed, and if the liberated ele- | makes life happy to the young, and their general | having reason to dread the vengeance of the thie 
or part of them, agein combined tone of health must necessarily be much below what | he immediately fled. For some da «he 
tion necessary to form sugar, that might thus be | it might be in circumstances more accordant with | without shelter, till, arriving at the hut of a farmer, 
—. Accordingly, that which I have supposed is | nature. who lived near a cinnamon plan belonging to 
ce | many parents have it not in their power te | government, be him fx rl and 
ments of linen are the same in kind as the elements of d these con we of was ve ; he had a 


sugar), succeeded in destroying that particular combina- 
tion congas to form flax, caused the elements of the 
rag, or a portion of them, to re-unite in the proportions 
necessary to form gum, and, by a further decomposition 
and recomposition of the elements, obtained sugar. A 
similar result followed from the similar treatment of 
saw-dust : thus he obtained sugar from linen and wood. 
What shall we say then ; that the sugar existed ready 
formed in the wood, and in the rag? Accordia 


some hesitation and pain, fearin _ may in some 


—— rm; us to set down here the plain truth 
—which is, large cities are, y speaking, 
no proper places for children. ‘T 


next morning, . 
the adult, and nature’s behests with regard to the 


rved, 
wandering he knew not whither, till he found him- 


to the ; j i ; 

< ° young, are here completely at issue, and nothing can | self, just when the sun was at its height, in a tangled 
senesve of the Bishop of Norwich, it did. ‘For,’ says | peconcile a difference and absolute. As fas xtensive forest. The sat dows to rest under 
he, ‘alco lis obtained from sugar, therefore it is in sugar.’ ~ Be ant 


as possible, children should be brought up in the coun- 
try, or at least in places where there is room for their 
enjoying unconstrained sports in the open air. Where 
ought, if possible, to select subu and open situa- 
tions for their children, and, failing this, it would 
be well at least to let the young people spend one 
or two of the summer months in the country. The 
simplest co where there is open ground and pure 
air, is better for them than a palace in the centre of a 
crowded city. 

The father of the late Mr Robert Kerr, author of a 
Collection of Voyages and ‘Travels, and some other 
works, was a jeweller in Edinburgh at the time when 
that city was confined within = narrow limits, and 
the domestic accommodations of the best families were 


a banyan-tree, whose self-rooted branches, entwined 
with creepers, had become nearly impenetrable ; and 
there he determined to remain, as long as the forest. 
supplied him with fruit and wild honey. Fear had 
ite oath of him, that he was afraid to 
venture to the more inhabited parts of the 
country ; and yet he was here in equal dread of the 
Bedahs, a race who live in the forests and mountai 
and who refuse to associate with the more ci 
Ceylonese. 

there are some tribes of the Bedahs in the south- 
ern part of the island who are rather less wild, and 
who even carry on a little traffic with the Ceylonese ; 
but they are so afraid of being made prisoners, that 
when procure cloth, knives, iron, or 
thing of that kind, they approach the town where 
is to be had at night, a 


And pursuing the same strain, he would say, ‘sugar is 
obtained from linen and wood, therefore it is in them ; and 
as the alcohol os. gn ben the sugar from 
the wood and linen rag, the alcohol must have been in 
them too; ‘for how could the su and the alcohol 
have come out unless they had been in?’ This 
question, ‘How could alcohol be got from sugar, unless 
it had first existed in the sugar?’ leads me to show you 
the special manner in which alcohol is obtained from so 
nutritious and wholesome a substance as 


Now, if you take a port 
about nine times its 
ture between about 


place. ts of the not equal to those of tradesmen of the present day. eposit in a conspicuous 

ana “fee cone of F magi pie with | Mr Kerr occupied only a small floor over his shop, and | place a fair quantity of goods, such as ivory or honey, 

one of the carbon to form aci a deadly | a cellar under it. He hada great number of c - | along with a ta/ipot leaf, on which they contrive to 

The three atoms of hydrogen unite with the | but they all died young, excepting the above- express what they want in exchange. On the next 

remaining two of carbon and the one of oxygen, and | author, who was only saved by being . or very | night = — and generally find what they had 

produce alcohol, another gots vegetable poison. The | ill, to reside in a vil near the city. y similar | demanded ; for, if their requests are neglected, they 
sugar has, in the meanwhile, and, as a conse- | gases might be adduced ; the Sanitary are | seldom fail to revenge themselves. 


quence, if the fermentation has gone on to perfection, 
entirely This accounts for the , that, 
previous to fermentation, wort is sweet ; after fermenta- 

i of the pro- 


that, for some time, our poor fugitive was suppli 
with tolerable sustenance ; and often refre 
himself with the pure limpid water found in the ban- 
dura, a most curious _— whose leaves terminate in 
a kind of tube, which contains nearly half a pint of 
water, covered by a fittle valve. At last, anxiety 
brought on a low fever, his strength failed, and he 


London : John Murray. vol. 184%, 


when they resided in town than when they resided 
in the country. 


made of late - in correcting domestic condi- 
tion of the tants of the metropolis. In the time 


The truth is, that, ‘ throughout 

gctable there does not of aleohol 
as the result of a living process.’ ‘It is produced solely 
by the disorganisation aud decay of vegetable matter in 


4 


hands of the Creator, who alone doeth wonders, . 
Sour elements are combined in endlessly varied propor- 

*_ To pass, however, from a consideration of proportional | Ir any one were to propose keeping rabbits in a crib of conveyance which now exist between the centre of 
difference in elementary parts, the error in question must | of the usual kind, and not allow them access to 
small open-air court, all rational persons would predict | sting ton hict here 
complete as the transformation daily passing noon for sixpence ; or, if he be still more eager fora : 
read remains assuming the rural situation, he may select the neighbourhood of 
chemical metamorphosis m Greenwich, to which a railway train conducts him for . 
"We shal allow Mises to state the matter in (we betiore) It is part of the cant of the 
to say our improvements are exclusively me- 
unless it were first in. The answer is, that alcohol and — 
old substances, and cause the new 
union of one atom of nitrogen, and five o oxygen for 
exam itrie aci deadly poison. the 
mechani mlsture of ements the propor ose W = = chil- 
one measure of 0 of nitrogen, pro- ren’s y be necessary to s' 
duces the air we breathe, cltheut which we die. Hence tion bei - m2 | the professed journalist, was a young girl, who ae 
i see that an nitric acid and a air are | tion being, perhaps, an hour’s walk along the streets in | her childhood at Rio Janeiro, and at the close of that 
| 
tatoes, and fruit, &c., are all converted into one homo- day OF doors, 20d tits ue they should spend | WHICH Is, Ne says, & 
in the free-and-easy style which is natural to them, | Indians of the continent attend in great numbers, and 
and to the young of all animals. Ample room for | being occasionally employed, they find —_ oppor- e 
running about and amusing themselves, with a clear | tunity to exercise their dexterity in sleig t-of hand 
= : sky above them, are what they need, and this they | and e sort of roguery. A set of these Indians 
different parts that make up our bodies ; the bones, and eoemhall ten ingenious method of cheating the boat- 
istle, and tendons, and hair of our heads, and nails of owner who pe oa them to open his oysters. While : 
a one of them made a preconcerted signal, whenever an S 
are wonderfully produced from blood ? pearls worth stealing were found, another, at the ss ~ | 
by tween their house and court-y: ow different 
ur and mercury, or quicksilver, combin rtain a? 
proportions — thet most beautiful substance— | from this is the one hour’s dull sauntering formal 
full-dress procession along a murky street, under the 
night y besides, suspecting that the story was not quite 
| out leading to any good result. In others, perhaps, a — = ag te was the ‘wilting’ te fet him informer 
| WhO tO was not ing to let him continue 
there, lest it should bring himself under suspicion. ' 
| The Ceylonese was hurt at a doubt which he ao ill * 
| | | 
| | 
Sugar consists, accorc mg a O irt 
atoms of carbon, three of oxygen, and three of hydrogen. : 
ion of sugar, and mix it with 
tity of water, at any tempera- 
d F(t degrees (about 60 degrees 
is thought the best), and to this add some yeast, the fol- | 
| full of illustrations of the same principle. he writer 
may add his own experience, which is comprised 
simply in this, that, having alternated from town to 
country oftener than once, he has always found in the 
Sink thane weed teeter argument to convince you that children under his care a marked lower tone of health ae 
there is alcohol in neither bread nor sugar? Surely not. ee 
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ing to die of hunger. 
heaving the low grovl of and 

stupor i w grow a ; on 

opening aye saw a man stoo 
nea 

had 


stranger was a Bedah ; an 
had he not smiled as he went away, 
pointed to a little basket that he had left. -Plan- 
tains and refreshing fruits were again within his reach, 
and the oto and felt as 
live. Every morning he found a fresh 
supply in the same place ; and as his strength a. 
to return, the Bedah, besides the basket of fruit, ad 
some more nutritious food. This was dried meat pre- 
served in honey, to keep it from the air, and ti > 
in a particular substance which grows on the betel- 
tree, at the root of each leaf ; it somewhat resembles 
a tough skin, and is of so strong a texture, that it re- 
tains water. He wished to thank the Bedah, and fre- 
quently beckoned to him to stay ; but the good-na- 
tured sa’ shook his head, and disappeared. 
strength resto: resolved to procure employment, 
if possible, in the cinnamon-groves. The grand har- 
vest, which lasts from April to August, had begun; 
and he hoped that, in some of the various processes of 
cutting, scraping, or barking, which are parcelled out 
among pavers of or choliahs, he might 
wor 
On his way from the forest, in ing by the same 
house where he had been mitted to lod one night, 
he perceived that the farmer’s cattle Shad broken 
through the inclosure, and made their way to the 
-trees, on which they were then feasting. 
This tree is such a favourite with cattle, that they 
break down every fence to get to it; and most of the 
natives who live in the neighbourhood of those planta- 
tions are deterred from having cows, because all that 
are found trespassing there are forfeited. This poor 
creature knew that, by giving information to the head 
officer, he might receive a reward which would relieve 
him from distress ; but he had a more generous mind. 
He hastened to the farmer, and assisted him to drive 
back the cows and repair the fence, before they were 
discovered. ‘The farmer was anxious to show his ta 
titude, and he felt convinced that he had wronged hi 
by his former suspicion. By his recommendation to 
the superintendent of the cinnamon-groves, our wan- 
obtained employment ; and in a short 
time felt himself so happy; t he had reason to re- 
flect with satisfaction on his honesty and generosity. 
As soon as he was able to save a little money, he 
hased some few articles which he ney ny might 
acceptable to the friendly Bedah ; and by setting 
out in the night, he arrived early in the morning at 
the forest, and deposited his offering on the very spot 
where, for so many successive days, the food been 
—_ which saved his life. In vain he delayed there 
hopes of seeing the Bedah; till he was obliged to 
return to his work; but as he heard the well-known 
growl at wp oy: distance, he knew that he was ob- 
served, and that his present would be found. Colonel 
says, that the dogs of the are 
ir ity in traci , and in distinguish- 
the -p different entmals. On the 
a stranger, or of any dangerous beast, they first put 
their master on his and then help to defend 
him; and so invaluable are they to this tribe, that 
when their daughters marry, these dogs form their 


nished the branches supplied rafters, and the 
leaves formed a covering sufficient to repel both sun 
and rain. The Ceylonese huts are fastened entirely 
withes of ratan, or by coya rope, which is made of 
fibrous threads of the husk of the cocoa-nut. he 
are sometimes strengthened with slender pieces of 
or bamboo, and daubed over with clay; and round 
Being no longer afrai pearl-gatherers, 
returned to Condatchy, and as it is a usual practice to 
search for pearls which may by chance have dropped 
from the aysters while they fie in the pits, he also 
went to see how far his present good fortune would 
continue to befriend him. ‘Those pits are dug about 
two feet deep in the ground, and lined with mats ; 
and the oysters are there to putrefy, as they are 
then easily opened without injuring the . His 
search was successful beyond his hopes; he found a 
pearl of uncommon size, and joyfully carried it to the 
collector, who rewarded him with a large sum 


money. 

It ws , dear mamma, to the rest of the 
> He bought eloth, and various 
way once more to the 
banyan-tree, he laid these offerings of gratitude in the 
spot so well-known to him pay Apel Bedah ; and 
in he heard the faithful dog growl his knowledge 
of his being there. He then visited the farmer, and 
— him in the greatest er igre for his cattle, 
again trespassed on the ci £ ds, 
hed all boon seized. The kind-hearted Ceylonese be- 
stowed on him a sum more than sufficient to replace 
his cows; and it was difficult to say which felt the 
most happy—the farmer suddenly relieved, or the 

qenerous oreature who relieved him. 


HINTS TO YOUNG BEGINNERS. 


[From ‘‘ The Cooper,” one of Mr Carles Knight’s useful series 
of publications, forming Guides to Trades. The hints may apply 
to others besides young coopers. } 


WueEn a youth commences life, whether as a por apd 
otherwise, he will be as is con- 
sistent with upright princi ew e one 
around him as happy as he possibly can. The ‘effect of 
this will be that he himself will y- Not that he 
will always meet with a just and gra return for his 
kindness, though in the vast majority of instances this will 
be the case ; but even if he shouJd meet with a churl who 
will return only moroseness for good nature, there will 
still be the delightful consciousness in his own bosom that 
he has done his duty ; and it is to be hoped that he will 
also feel something of pity for the unhappy creature who 
can neither appreciate nor enjoy the kindness of those 
by whom he may be surrounded. Another thing to be 
remembered is, that a young person should never be 
ashamed of doing anything that appertains to his trade, 
nor of letting it be known that he belongs to that trade. 
There is much of foolish pride often felt and exhibited in 
these matters. The writer can well remember on one 
occasion, when his master had ordered him to go into the 
city on some business ; he had got as far as the yard gate, 
ond then turned back to take off his leathern apron. The 
master, who was a very sensible, and by his own efforts, 
a wealthy man, saw him, and . op “if 
you never disgrace your — that will never di 

the remark, and it cured him 

folly. 

In all probability, the first twelve months of a nae 
ticeship will be spent in general labour ; carrying e 
casks, running on errands, fetching home stores, attend- 
ing upon the master or men, piling staves, sawing out 
heading, and a thousand other jobs that may seem to 
have very little tendency to teach a lad his trade. i 
however, is a mistaken notion ; and we should have no 
hesitation in saying, that a thoughtful youth may make 
this the most valuable year of the whole term of his ap- 
prenticeship ; while, on the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible, by listening to the ones of dissatisfied and 
unreasonable men, to squander men fag precious time, 
waste opportunities that can never be recalled, and lay 
up in the breast a never failing source of discontent and 
uneasiness. It will generally be found, where a number 
of men are employed, that at least one discontented, 
dirty, drinking man will delight to get a lad into the 
chimney corner, and tell him what the master ought to 
do, and what to leave undone ; how one man or one ap- 
a is favoured more than others ; and what a shame 
it is that he, the young apprentice, is aa at general 
labour, instead of being set to learn histrade. Let every 
sensible youth avoid such men; they are the disgrace 
and scandal of this and every other trade ; unhappy 
themselves, they seem to live only to sow in others the 
seeds of unhappiness. As our chief object in writing this 
book is to promote the happiness and ity of our 
fellow tradesmen, and specially to guide the young be- 
ginner into such a course as may lead to respectability 
an ess, and as we are also thoroughly convinced 
that the after respectability and usefulness of the man 
will depend in a great measure on the habits formed 
during the first year of the boy's apprenticeship, we shall 
make no apology for endeavouring to show how this first 
year may be so spent as to be the most valuable of all the 
seven. In describing the general labour of the first year, 
we have said that a youth would probably be employed 
in carrying or taking home casks. At first sight, there 
appears to be nothing in this occupation that is calculated 
3 give a lad an insight into his trade ; but let it be re- 

embered, that buyers are very quick-sighted to discover 
faults in goods sent home ; that in many instances, as at 
distilleries, breweries, &c., coopers are employed to exa- 
mine the work sent in, and where, we ask, can a — 
be placed so advantageously for gaining a knowledge of 
the excellences and defects 4 workmanship as ol this 

ition, which at first sight appears to be so barren 

of alll advantages ? Here he will learn which man’s work 
is most approved of, and if a wise and thoughtful lad, he 
will find opportunities to converse with that man, and 
examine the various parts of his work in detail, to ascer- 
tain in what his peculiar excellence consists. The same 
remark applies to going on errands, and fetching home 
stores, however irksome and laborious such employment 
may ai . Nor is he less in the way of gaining know- 
ledge w attending upon the journeymen. We will 
select one of the most tiresome and obnoxious of all 
kinds of labour that a youth can be called upon to 
perform, namely, turning the grindstone, and even here 
valuable and indispensable information may be gained. 
Excellent workmanship consists very much in skill at the 
grindstone. We would defy a man to make a well- 
finished cask with tools badly-ground ; and if there be 
one part more than another of the “art and mystery” 
which coopers are shy of communicating to others, it is 
the art of grinding well their tools. Each man seems to 
ide himself upon his peculiar knowledge of this art, and 
ps his secret from his fellow-workman ; but at the 
indstone, if a youth have only sufficient command over 
fimself to do what must be done cheerfully, instead of 
gloomily and sulkily, the secret will come out ; the pride 
of the man will be gratified in telling the boy how others 
strive in vain to get a tool to work well, and why they 
cannot succeed. Or the stone must be turned in a pecu- 
liar manner, slowly or briskly, while a certain part of the 
operation is being performed ; and if this be promptly and 
cheerfully attended to, the man’s heart will be opened, 
and he will proudly show the result in the ony rounded 
surface or the keen edge. This, then, is a golden r- 
tunity for gaining knowledge, however irksome and bo- 
rious the occupation may be. In the mean time, and 


before the young apprentice strike a single stroke in the 


attempt to make a cask, he will hear one man spoken of 
as ing the best chime, and another for the 
while a third is equally remarkable for the 


best 
perfect figure of the entire cask, 


ow, it will show great 


wisdom in the youth if he set himself seriously to ascer- 
tain whence these different excellences arise, for they 
come not by accident or chance. It is a great evil fora 
youth to lack a discreetly inquisitive disposition, and to 
conclude that certain excellences of workmanship ori- 
ginate in something mysterious and inscrutable. There 
must be a cause for every effect ; and in all that relates 
to excellency of workmanship, a little ity and per- 
severance will lead to the discovery of the cause. Sw 
pose a youth to have followed these directions, at the 
end of the first year of his apprenticeship he will have 
learned, theoretically, in what the excellences and defects 
of workmanship consist ; how to distinguish between 
good and bad stores, and the best mode of grinding and 
ing tools ; the habit of examination and inquiry 
have been formed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON A CEILING, 

A curious observation, apparently relative to photo- 
to the number for N b 

842, of the Bibliotheque Universelle de Genéve, by a gen- 
tleman of Lyons, named Lortet. He says :— 

“The ceiling of an inhabited room was com of 

dl gm gray, which time had somewhat em- 
wned. There could be distinguished, in the part which 
was clearest, the trace of Fog vor against which the 
planks were nailed, and also the trace of a half-beam 
added to one which had been broken: moreover, we could 
observe the trace of a piece of wood which had been 
concealed in the garret above, and placed obliquely upon 
two of the beams, about two inches’ distance from the 
planks. , As much dust fell from the seams of the 
planks, I caused the ceiling to be papered, and at the end 
of a year, the same traces of beams showed themselves 
on the paper. I then caused So as to be removed, 
and a ceiling of plaster substitut: After another year, 
I remarked upon the plaster the forms of the beams, 
and, moreover, with equal clearness the images of the 
laths on which the plaster was fixed. 

Formerly, I had observed the same phenomenon in 
different houses, but without being able to discover the 
cause. I have often remarked, that the traces were the 
more conspicuous the nearer to the chimney, where the 
smoke had escaped into the apartment. But if the 
smoke is the cause, why does it deposit itself in greatest 

uantity upon the plaster which is not in contact with 
the wood? And where a piece of wood is placed above 
the ceiling, at a distance of two or three inches, why 
does the smoke bes itself particularly on the mark of 
that piece of wood? These are facts worthy of being 
uired into,” 


A FAMILY SCHOOL, 


“ Now close your book, Bob,” said the mother, soon 
after I was seated ; “and, Alec, give me yours. Put your 
hands down, turn from the fire, and look up at me, dears. 
What is the capital of Russia ?” 

“The Birman empire,” said Alec, with unhesitating 
confidence. 

“The Baltic sea,” cried Bob, emulous and ardent. 

“ Wait—not so fast ; let me see, my dears, which of 
oe is right.” Mrs Thompson appealed immediately to 

er book, after a long and private communication with 
which, she cuphetienty pronounced both wrong. 

“Give us a chance, mother,” said Bob in a wheedlin: 
tone (Bob knew his mother's weaknesses). “Them’s suc 
hard words. I don't know how it is, but I never can re- 
member ’em. Just tell us the first syllable; oh, do now 
—please!” 

en I know now!” cried Alec. “ It’s something with 
a it.” 

ee apostles, dears. ‘What are the names of 
the a les.” 

“ Why, there’s Moses,” began Bob, counting on his fin- 
gers, “and there’s Sammywell, and there's Aaron, and 

oah’s ark” 

“Stop, my dear,” said Mrs Thompson, who was very 
busy with her manual, and contriving a method of ren- 
dering a solution of her question easy. “Just begin 
again. I said—who was Peter—no, not that—who was 
an a 

“Oh, I know now!" cried Alee again (Alec was the 
sharp boy of the family). “It’s Peter. Peter's the 
capital of Russia.” 

“No, not quite, my dear. You are very warm—very 
warm, indeed, but not quite hot. > | again.” 

* Paul,” half murmured Robert, with a reckless hope 
of proving right. 

“No, Peter's right ; but there's something else. What 
has your father been taking down the beds for?” There 
was a solemn ‘silence, and the three industrious sisters 
blushed the faintest blush that could be raised upon a 
maiden's cheek. 

“To rub that stuff upon the walls,” said the ready 


Alec. 
“Yes, but what was it to kill?” continued the instruc- 


“The fleas,” said Bob. 

“ Worse than that, my dear.” 

“ Oh, I know now,” shrieked Alec for the third time. 
Petershug’s the capital of Russia.” 

Mrs Thompson looked at me with pardonable vanity 
and triumph, and I bestowed upon the successful students 
a few comfits which I had purchased on my road for my 
numerous and comfit-loving friends.— Blackwood. 
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: Our industrious Ceylonese had built a hut during 
his residence at the cinnamon-plantation. It was | 
formed from a | cocoa-nut tree; the stem fur- 
tress. 
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